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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Riddle of the Universe, being an attempt to determine the first 
principles of metaphysic, considered as an inquiry into the conditions 
and import of consciousness. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 
London, Edward Arnold, 1893, demy 8vo. — pp. xvi, 440. 

" The object of this work is a metaphysic, which stalking, naked but 
not ashamed, among current iconoclasms, shall proffer a definite, though 
tentative, solution of the world-riddle. Circumstances favoring, it is pro- 
posed to expand this solution ... in a series of works." The present 
installment derives considerable interest from the fact that the author began 
his thinking as a pupil of modern " Theosophy," and its influence persists 
in the frequent adornment of his pages with uncouth Indian names. He 
has, however, learnt not a little since those crude days, and has now 
discovered that the readers of Esoteric Buddhism and The Secret 
Doctrine "will confront a loose syncretism," and that "Germany, not 
India, is the hierophant." It is to be hoped that his more sympathetic 
treatment of their views will do something to bring home this fact to his 
former co-religionists, whom technical philosophy has, perhaps too con- 
temptuously, neglected. As to the contents of the book, it is significant 
of the times that such frankly metaphysical solutions of the world-problem 
should now be essayed in England, and that its critical centre should be 
found to lie in the possibility of an answer to Pessimism, and I should 
on these grounds welcome such attempts even if they contributed nothing 
of great novelty or importance. It is a pity, however, that Mr. Fawcett 
should have seen fit to compete with the histories of philosophy by de- 
voting half his book to a survey of modern philosophy which fails from 
attempting too much and is not required by his purpose. When (p. 263 
seq.) he comes to grapple with his problem, we find him maintaining the 
following positions. Pure phenomenalism, the initial flux of states of 
consciousness, must admit the reality of the individual subject or Ego. 
This is the logical subject or unifying principle of knowledge, and given by 
experience as a plurality of conscious centres — subjective idealism, though 
metaphysically tenable, being practically impossible (p. 307). This leads 
on to a monadology, a multitude of interacting monads constituting the 
world, which in its turn implies the unity of the " universal metaconscious 
subject." The latter is the potentiality of all consciousness, " the abysmal 
black night whence individuals uprise " (p. 367). Beginning thus as a 
spontaneous, spiritual Prius, and developing into actuality in countless 
monads, it will reach its consummation (entelechy) as a complex of fully 
unfolded individuals. This " republic of interpenetrative individuals " 
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alone will be God, but " behind it must ever loom the inexplicable black 
night of the Metaconscious," which is knowable only in so far as it is 
transformed into consciousness. But to these glorious anticipations two 
objections present themselves — (1) Pessimism and (2) the doubt as to the 
ultimateness of the individual ; and the two are connected, since the 
answer to the first depends on the possibility of refuting the second. The 
terrible misery of existence can be atoned for only if the individual is more 
than transitory. " Pain is an accompaniment of hindered activities arising 
out of the primal sundering of the Metaconscious into conflicting minor 
centres." It is only, therefore, if metaphysic makes it probable that this 
hindering is transitory and provisional, that the case for Pessimism is 
answered. 

And there is no reason why the individual who suffers should not be 
compensated. For the Metaconscious as firius is unreal (p. 410), and its 
development takes place only through individuals, to destroy whom no 
machinery exists. This persistence takes the form of "palingenesis," 
appearing in the lower monads as chemical combination and dissociation. 
The law of palingenesis is the same as that of life, a struggle for existence, 
i.e., for the opportunity of developing by fresh experience, between the 
reincarnating monads, in which those are most successful who have suffered 
most and are, therefore (sic) most eager for experience. In the end, when 
mutual cooperation of the monads takes the place of hindrance, the final 
unity of the Deity, composed of " individuals who have bought their glory 
by suffering," will emerge, and with complete spontaneity will possess 
supreme happiness. Yet even so there are immanent in the Metaconscious 
an infinite number of world-processes, and hence the Absolute is not merely 
a result but a result never completed. 

As to criticism, it is clear that these last sentences are incompatible. 
For the consummation of the world-process is rendered nugatory by the 
possibility of starting it afresh, and Mr. Fawcett might have learnt of 
Sisyphus that a struggle for an end that can never be reached is no answer 
to Pessimism. No doubt Mr. Fawcett will call it a new world-process, but 
how can there be a plurality of such processes ? If the new world affects 
the world that is completed, it will re-start the struggle and the process in 
it, if it does not, it will remain unknowable and non-existent for it. It is 
clear, then, that this infinite proliferation of individuals from the Meta- 
conscious must somehow be stopped, if a final harmony is not to be a vain 
dream, and it is equally clear that this is impossible on Mr. Fawcett's 
conception of the Metaconscious. Nor is this the sole exception to be 
taken to it. Not even Mr. Fawcett's ingenuity can render it intelligible 
how the Absolute can have unattained ends, can explain why an unlimited 
Metaconscious could evolve a harmony only by a process, and by a process, 
too, involving so much misery. For he expressly debars himself from the 
supposition that the intelligence also of the Metaconscious is developed 
in the world-process and that consequently at the outset it simply did not 
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know, although this solution would be quite in harmony with much of his 
thought. But the fact is that he has two conflicting views of the Meta- 
conscious. On the one hand, it is regarded as a positive and creative 
power with an intuitive wisdom guiding the world-process by an immanent 
purposiveness. Yet, on the other hand, it is asserted, still more emphati- 
cally, that as a Prius it is unreal, and real only in the monads, whence it is 
clear that no existence must be attributed to the One which conflicts with 
the absolute reality of the Many. The contradiction is not solved by 
saying (p. 43 1 ) that " a monism must imply pluralism and a pluralism 
monism." No doubt it marks a great advance on ordinary monism to 
recognize this, but Mr. Fawcett does not see that the recognition of 
monism by pluralism is no more than formal, and need not have any 
metaphysical consequences. For the One is a Prius only in thought. It 
is nothing beside the fact that the monads interact (cf. p. 368), and as 
without interaction there would be no world at all, this fact can require 
explanation (e. g, by a ' Metaconscious ') only if we suppose ourselves 
committed to the absurd undertaking of giving a derivation of existence as 
such. Hence, though Mr. Fawcett's dictum is verbally correct, the value 
of the only " monism " that can be recognized is nil. The One is not 
a principle of explanation. Hence it will not explain the purposiveness of 
the world-process. The " Metaconscious " has no other intelligence but 
that of the monads at its disposal, and, while these are all of a low order, 
their intelligence cannot explain the purposiveness. The fact, then, that the 
rule of the universal egoism of the known monads " hammers out remorse- 
lessly the world-plan" (p. 375), shows not that the Metaconscious is 
intelligent, but that the process is overruled by some real, though unknown, 
intelligence. Thus Mr. Fawcett's view, in its only tenable form, leaves 
plenty of room for a God, to supply that intelligence. And such a Deity 
would also form a principle in matters of " palingenesis " greatly superior to 
Mr. Fawcett's extension of the law of struggle to the supra-sensible. This 
is the most original point in Mr. Fawcett's book, but it is difficult to find it 
attractive. If the struggle for existence is the law also of the spiritual 
world, it is hard to see why it should ever cease and whence the principle 
of harmony is to come. As it is, the implications of Mr. Fawcett's doctrine 
seem to be decidedly pessimistic. In spite, however, of these objections, 
Mr. Fawcett's book is promising, and forms perhaps the best and completest 
attempt to solve these ultimate problems from a monistic basis, and if he 
will only cultivate a simpler and severer style, his next work may be looked 
forward to with pleasure. F. C. S. S. 

On Religion. Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By Friedrich 
Schleiermacher. Translated with Introduction by John Oman, D.D. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 712. 

This translation, as the editor informs us, is nearly a hundred years late ; 
but the philosophy of Schleiermacher has, from the first moment, stirred 



